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of detail, somewhat more of earnestness and warmth in the 
narrative, and of vigor and compression in the style ; but it 
is none the less the fullest and most satisfactory history that 
has yet appeared of this interesting period. 



Art. II. — Lives of Men of Letters and Science, who flour- 
ished in the time of George the Third. By Henry, 
Lord Brougham, F. R. S. Second Series. Phila- 
delphia : Carey & Hart. 1846. 12mo. pp. 302. 

We give a hearty welcome to this new volume from such 
a distinguished hand. It contains another series of animated 
portraits, struck off with free and bold execution. The 
writer, powerful as he is, has not, in every respect, the best 
qualifications for such a work ; but the reader is sure of find- 
ing independent views and valuable information ; and if there 
should be a measure of prejudice and occasional passion, this 
will only prove that his Lordship is not exempt from the mis- 
leading influences with which less gifted minds are afflicted. 
In the case of men of science, having a natural taste for 
their investigations, he has entered with all his heart into 
those studies and discoveries to which they are indebted for 
their fame. With moralists and literary men, he is, of 
course, less successful and happy. But a mind like his, 
which has been for years in a state of intense activity, can- 
not be turned to any subject without throwing light upon it, 
though it may, peradventure, be accompanied with occasion- 
al bursts of flame. At any rate, it is a good example for 
retired statesmen thus to engage in intellectual labors. 
Would it might be followed by persons of the same descrip- 
tion in this country, who, after escaping from the scuffle of 
politics in the condition of Canning's " needy knife-grinder," 
with garments rent in twain, before the sartor can repair the 
damage they have sustained, are impatient as the war-horse 
to be in the same glorious strife again. 

It is rather a curious procession which the ex-Chancellor 
now calls up from the deep. At its head rolls on the stern 
and melancholy Johnson, apparently not aware that he is file- 
leader to the eloquent Adam Smith, who was so distasteful 
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to him when living, that it would not be strange if he had a 
sharp word to say to him, even in the land of souls. They 
are separated by the Frenchman Lavoisier, as a barricade, 
from the spherical form of the sarcastic and not very amiable 
Gibbon. Next comes Sir Joseph Banks, who, with great 
forbearance, does not swear, — out of fear, perhaps, of him 
who leads the van ; and last, but not least, appears D'Alem- 
bert, one of those sketches which his Lordship, who is a 
half-domesticated Frenchman, delights to draw, but which do 
not appear to be received by readers in France with un- 
mingled satisfaction, perhaps for the reason that they are too 
severely true. Critics of that nation have complained of 
want of novelty in his life of Voltaire ; but they do not say 
whether they expected him to discover new facts in the his- 
tory of one who spent all his life in the daylight, or whether 
they wished him to exert his inventive genius in giving a charm 
to biographical writing. Others have quarrelled with his por- 
trait of Rousseau, as it would seem, because he does not 
represent that mean-spirited creature as a great philanthro- 
pist and benefactor of mankind. But if any one rejoices in 
filth, and is disposed to make declamation pass for philan- 
thropy, he will find that the eyes of the world are wide open, 
and splendid shillings, if counterfeit, will be left on the hands 
that receive them. Meantime, Lord Brougham has been 
attacked by English critics, one or two of whom he has paid 
back with a compliment which will not make them impatient 
for another. In their desire to show off his ignorance and 
errors, they have made an unseemly exposure of their own. 
But on the whole, as his language is somewhat lofty, and 
as no man living has collected a richer variety of enemies 
than he, it is not strange if some should take this indirect way 
to resent those wrongs which otherwise they would have no 
means of avenging. 

The greatest fault in this writer's portrait-painting proceeds 
from an occasional waywardness and haste, which' lead him 
into views and representations which his slower judgment 
would have disapproved. We need not go far for an illustra- 
tion of the truth of this remark ; there is the case of Dr. John- 
son, to whom he seems disposed to render justice, though with 
the same uncertainty with which an eel may be supposed to 
look upon the movements of a whale. There is a passage of 
his history in which he ascribes to him motives and feelings 
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which, when examined, seem absurdly untrue. Thus, when 
the widow of his friend Thrale married Piozzi, the Doctor, 
like every body else at the time, considered it an injudicious 
and discreditable connection ; though, with the single excep- 
tion of the word " ignominious," which he applies to it, 
there is nothing indicating excitement of feeling ; and it 
should be remembered that this word, which sounds so formi- 
dable, was but one of the ponderous missiles which he was ac- 
customed to employ. Lord Brougham professes himself un- 
able to see why it was not a very tolerable match, and thinks 
that Johnson's opposition to it must have arisen from an at- 
tachment to her on his own part. Now, if this was so, all 
the world must have been smitten with her charms, for there 
was a perfect unanimity of opinion as to the course which 
she pursued ; and as Lord Brougham evidently knows noth- 
ing more than others about Piozzi's character and standing, 
his conjectures will not outweigh the judgment which they 
had better opportunities of forming. As to the Doctor's af- 
fection, we speak with diffidence, having had very little ex- 
perience in these affairs of the heart ; but it does not seem 
to us that at the age of seventy-five he would be transported 
with the tender passion ; nor that, with one foot in the grave, 
he would have engaged in a love-chase with any brilliant 
promise of success. His Lordship makes himself merry 
with the aristocratic feeling of these humble persons, who 
considered her marriage with Piozzi as a degradation ; and, 
sure enough, it is ridiculous for one earthly potsherd to look 
down upon another, which happens to be an inch or two lower 
in the dust. But such is the way of the world ; it is universal, 
although it be not a true nor wise one ; and well as he dis- 
courses on the subject, theoretically considered, we strongly 
apprehend, that, if the case should be his own, and a daughter 
of his house sbould marry a foreign adventurer, he would 
set up an outcry of wrath and vexation that might be heard 
across the deep. 

We do not think that this writer, in his estimate of John- 
son, makes sufficient allowance for the effect of the disease 
which hung like a millstone round his neck through all his 
mortal existence, — a disease which brings with it every form 
of gloom and irritability, and which, in his case, was aggravat- 
ed by the loneliness in which he lived ; for it is remarkable, 
that, with his wonderful power of conversation, his society 

vol. lxiv. — no. 134. 6 
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should have been so little sought ; though, indeed, if the cir- 
cle in which he moved had been ever so extensive and in- 
spiring, it could not have afforded him the relief and comfort 
of a home. And yet his Lordship has had, as he says, un- 
usual advantages for observing this fearful complaint, of see- 
ing the paralyzing influence which it exerts upon the mind 
and the will, and the deadly aversion which it gives to those 
active efforts in which the only remedy can be found. This 
disorder was deeply engrained in Johnson's constitution ; it 
brought with it a sense of ever-present misery, and oppress- 
ed him with dark forebodings ; he evidently feared the time 
when the intellect would sink under it, leaving him a miserable 
ruin. Had physical education been understood in his day, 
he might possibly have been relieved by attention to diet and 
exercise, which no one then seemed to suspect had any con- 
nection with health or the want of it. One brave effort of 
that kind he made, in giving up the stimulating drinks of all 
, kinds to which he had resorted for relief, — an abstinence in 
which he persevered to the last ; but generally, in this in- 
stance, as in that of Collins and Cowper, the malady seems 
to have been treated as a visitation of God, with which there 
was no such thing as contending. When one thinks of his 
long struggle with poverty, — of his dining behind a screen at 
Cave's, because too meanly dressed to appear at that great 
man's table, — of his supporting life for a long time on less 
than sixpence a day, — of his occasional enjoyment of conver- 
sation with men like Burke, which, when it was over, left him 
in solitude and sorrow, — of the plaintive manner in which he 
would entreat others to sit up with him, that he might escape 
as long as possible the terrors of the night, — it gives us a 
view of his condition, which, one would think, would excuse 
many of those petulant expressions that appear numerous 
because Boswell has faithfully recorded them, and has not 
always stated that it was his own folly which brought down 
the shower-bath of compliments upon his head. We learn 
from Miss Reynolds, who was the Griffith among his chron- 
iclers, that he gave the impression of a man of unhewn man- 
ners, but of a kind and affectionate heart. And while we do 
not undervalue that grace of life in which he was so sadly 
wanting, it is but right to remember his active and self-deny- 
ing charity ; it is but right to ask of those who censure him, 
if they would be ready to receive and support two helpless 
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and unattractive women, together with a poor physician, 
whose practice, unprofitable to himself, was probably far 
more so to his victims, — forming a community in which a 
favor done to one gave a pang to the rest, and where he 
himself found so little comfort, that he dreaded to enter his 
own door, but would not dislodge them, because they could 
have no home but for him. Truly, if it was required of 
those who censure Johnson to exercise equal generosity, the 
voices of condemnation would be few and small. 

While Lord Brougham, as it seems to us, hardly does jus- 
tice to the great moralist, presenting a view of him which is 
deficient in harmony and wholeness, and made up of parts 
not always consistent with each other, the shade of Boswell 
would be beside itself with exultation to find his own- opin- 
ion of his own merits confirmed by so competent a judge ; 
for assuredly the Auchinleck patrician never dreamed that his 
connection with Johnson would suggest to any human mind 
the recollection of the intercourse of Plato and Xenophon 
with Socrates. His Lordship praises not only his tact, clev- 
erness, and skill, but his admirable good-humor, his strict 
love of truth, his high and generous principle, his kindness to 
his friends, and his well-meant, but sometimes grotesque de- 
votion, and says that his book, once taken up, is the most dif- 
ficult of all others to lay down. Certainly, no man of really 
intellectual taste ever joins in the contempt which is pour- 
ed on Boswell's name ; nor, on the other hand, will many be 
ready to subscribe to such extensive praise as this. The 
truth is, that his contemporaries were as much at a loss to 
know what place to assign him, as men of the present day. 
Lord Stowell, when pressed on the subject, could only say 
that he was universally welcome as a " jolly fellow. " It 
was his pleasure to parade those weaknesses which most men 
keep to themselves, and as he kept his banner of folly per- 
petually flying, they did no justice to the merits which he 
possessed in no small degree. What but a strong admira- 
tion of intellectual power could have induced him to lead the 
life which he did ? And it shows how oddly our notions 
of high and low are perverted, that so many wonder at his 
submitting to the caprice of Johnson, while it is considered 
perfectly natural that such a person as Miss Burney should 
feel herself honored by the trust of preparing snufT for the 
queen. 
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We have no disposition to find fault with Lord Brough- 
am's estimate of Johnson's literary merits ; and what he 
says of the style of the great moralist is altogether discrimi- 
nating and true. To Johnson's poetry he assigns a rank 
perhaps too high, if it be regarded as poetry ; but when we 
regard it as eloquent and powerful declamation, like that of 
Juvenal, against the vices and follies of the times, it certain- 
ly exhibits a striking union of deep feeling with majesty and 
might. He loved the regular cadences of verse, which he 
is said to have read in a very impressive way ; and we see, 
in fact, in his prose, that measured step and those balanced 
periods which would seem wearily formal and mechanical 
in any other, but which affect us differently in his case, be- 
cause they are the natural expression of his mind. Some of 
his writings Lord Brougham characterizes as dull and flimsy, 
in which he has reference principally to the Rambler and 
Idler, and seems to us to express a hasty and ill-considered 
opinion. Dull the Rambler may be, but flimsy it is not ; — 
it is dull to us because it was an ephemeral publication, 
which found readers and satisfied them in the day for which 
it was intended ; and, if it has lost its attraction, it is in the 
same predicament with the Spectator, which no one now 
thinks of sitting down to devour. That it was not wholly 
speculative and unpractical appears from the circumstance 
pointed out by Lord Brougham himself, that Johnson, jn 
some of these light periodicals, has an able argument against 
imprisonment for debt and capital punishment, thus antici- 
pating by three quarters of a century questions of great inter- 
est, which his own age cared little for, but which have be- 
come subjects of vast importance at the present day. 

We fully accede to the justice of the opinion which pro- 
nounces the Lives of the Poets the best of Johnson's works. 
Some of these biographies are spoken of with contempt, for 
their prejudice and narrowness, by those who have never read 
them. Lord Brougham thinks the life of Milton, for exam- 
ple, does not deserve the censure usually cast upon it ; and 
any one can see, that, while Johnson had no sympathy with Mil- 
ton's politics, and was unable to appreciate the peculiar beau- 
ties of Lycidas, he assigns to the Paradise Lost a place among 
the highest efforts of the human mind. The life of Savage 
is here spoken of as overpraised, and that of Swift as most 
objectionable ; while it is admitted that Johnson may have 
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been so severe on the Dean of St. Patrick's because he was 
so untrue to the sacred profession, which, with his tastes and 
principles, he ought never to have assumed. As to John- 
son's prejudices, whatever they were, they never worked in 
darkness ; he always fearlessly avowed them ; while his clear- 
headed sagacity, his sharp critical discernment, his manly 
indignation at every thing unworthy, his occasionally pro- 
found discussions, and pointed and glittering remarks, giving 
life to the narrative which generally flows full with thought, 
and, among other attractions, his -occasional solemnity and 
tenderness of feeling, — these various merits are united in a 
work which will never lose its charm for intellectual readers 
so long as our language endures. 

But Dr. Johnson's works of various kinds, excellent and 
instructive as they are, will be more or less esteemed as 
the literary fashion changes ; always sure, however, of read- 
ers of the higher order, however neglected by the light and 
trifling generation who disdain all things but new. If they 
were lost and forgotten, his fame would rest securely on his 
conversation as Boswell has recorded it, which is unrivalled 
for its point, brilliancy, and strength ; it is here that his clear 
and powerful mind makes the richest display of its activity, 
and the vast variety of its resources. It goes straight as a 
cannon-ball to the heart of every subject ; with intuitive 
discernment he sees the matter at once in all its bearings ; 
no mysticism nor illusion can stand for a moment before him ; 
but so far from giving a cold dissection of the question pre- 
sented, his views are made interesting by the finest possible 
illustrations, and that quick sarcasm and playful humor, al- 
ways at perfect command, in which he was never exceeded. 
We do not well understand on what authority Lord Brough- 
am undertakes to place Swift before him. The Dean's 
range was limited, he says, but within it he must have been 
very great. It is true that he had that strong common 
sense and wit which are among the chief elements of suc- 
cess ; but we do not know that he had the overflowing abun- 
dance and easy command of his resources which conversa- 
tion requires. Addison, too, he says, has left a great repu- 
tation of this kind, and Bolingbroke's superiority to all others 
cannot be doubted. But it seems to us, that he might as 
well exalt the social powers of Adam and Eve, who may 
have been great in conversation, for aught we know, though 
6 * 
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the existing records of it are quite too few to sustain a con- 
fident opinion. 

When Lord Brougham speaks of Johnson's conversation as 
no conversation in any proper sense of the word, as destitute of 
all free interchange of thought, and allowing no free discussion 
of sentiments and opinions, he is evidently misled by Bos- 
well's record, for that worthy did not care to set down any 
thing but what Johnson said ; the remarks of others were in- 
troduced only when they served as suggestions for his own. It 
would have been inhuman- to require of him to treasure up all 
the lifeless and indifferent things which were said, merely for 
the sake of keeping the entireness of the conversation. And 
yet the prominence which is thus given to the remarks of 
Johnson makes them appear oracular and dictatorial, as if 
to hear what he would say was the only object and concern 
of the whole party. Now Boswell had this feeling, — that it 
was the province of all others to listen, and Johnson's alone 
to speak ; but others doubtless viewed the matter in a differ- 
ent light ; and these were like all other conversations, in 
which each one took his share, while Johnson bore the most 
distinguished part, — as indeed he would, were he living in 
any circle of the present day. Let the attempt be made to 
record the sayings of any other master of conversation, — Sir 
James Mackintosh, for example, — and one easily sees that 
in these social efforts Johnson has no brother near his throne. 

Though Lord Brougham, in his particular criticisms on 
Dr. Johnson's mind and character, is not always entirely 
just, his summary of the whole is given in terms to which no 
objection can be made. He says, that those who saw him 
but once or twice formed an erroneous estimate of his 
temper, which was rather kindly and sociable, and not at all 
sullen or morose ; he allows that Johnson, to the last, had 
nothing of that severity and querulousness which the old are 
so apt to feel. He admits that he was friendly, actively so, in 
the highest degree, — that he was even imprudently charitable, 
that he was strictly and always just, that his love of truth was 
wonderful, in matters both small and great, and that his habit- 
ual piety, his sense of his own unworthiness, and his generally 
blameless life entitled him to a place among the good and 
great, while he showed his right appreciation of this world's 
honors by attaching more importance to his worth than to his 
fame. Certainly this is high praise, and such as few can ever 
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deserve. But we do not see in this writer the hearty sympa- 
thy with which Carlyle, for example, enters into the strug- 
gles and sorrows of " brave old Samuel," admires the 
heroism and manly independence, of his bearing, and does not 
upbraid him with the coarseness of his manners, out of re- 
spect for the firm energy with which, through his dreary 
voyage of life, he forced his strained and shattered vessel, 
"built in the eclipse," through the dark and resisting sea. 

Next in order is Adam Smith, who is represented in 
Croker's Boswell, the main characteristic of which is a brave 
neglect of dates and all kinds of precision, as having come 
in conflict with Johnson, when the latter was on his Northern 
tour. It is said that the subject of difference was Smith's ac- 
count of Hume's last sickness ; that Johnson, with his usual 
benignity, told Smith that he lied,, and that he of the Moral 
Sentiments, in return, applied to the moralist a term which 
properly belongs to younger branches of the canine race, and is 
not often, we believe, used in the best society with respect to 
them, — though of this we speak doubtfully, having no means 
in our solitary attic of knowing what refinements may have been 
introduced by the elegant literature of the day. It is a pity 
to disturb the story of this classical communion ; but as John- 
son was in Scotland in 1773, and Hume died in 1776, it was 
certainly premature in the Doctor to take offence three years 
before offence was given. In fact, this slight anachronism 
brings the authenticity of the whole account into serious ques- 
tion ; not, however, to the disparagement of Sir Walter Scott, 
whom Lord Brougham is inclined to blame for it. He indeed 
reported it to Croker ; but he said distinctly that he had it 
from Professor John Millar, to whom, therefore, the respon- 
sibility belongs. It was no doubt an imaginative picture of 
what the meeting of these two great men, if they came to- 
gether, was likely to have been, dealing with the future as Mr. 
Landor brings up the voices of the past. 

Not much is known of the early days of Adam Smith, save 
that he was stolen by gypsies in his childhood, but soon 
happily rescued, and that his delicate health in youth drove 
him to the usual resource of books and study. Having 
obtained an exhibition for Baliol College, he spent seven 
years at Oxford, but afterwards retained very little reverence 
and affection for that time-honored institution. Of the en- 
largement of mind which then distinguished it some judg- 
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ment may be formed from the fact that he was sharply rep- 
rimanded for reading Hume's Treatise of Human Nature, 
and the ray of light which was struggling in at the keyhole 
was extinguished by taking such works away. At the age of 
twenty-nine, he filled the chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, a place for which he was admirably 
suited by his power of communication as well as by the habits 
of his mind, as he spoke with great fluency when once en- 
gaged in his subject, and was listened to with the enthusiasm 
which his ability, accompanied by a popular manner, might 
be expected to inspire. It is much to be regretted, that his 
lectures were destroyed by his own hand before he died. 
The course of Natural Theology was one which would have 
great interest for readers of the present day ; and such was the 
variety of suggestion always flowing from his active and 
fertile mind, that every part must have contained much to 
interest and instruct mankind. 

It was in 1759 that Adam Smith published his Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, a work so eloquent and interesting that 
it could not fail to meet with immediate and general suc- 
cess. This was the case in Great Britain, though, as Grimm 
tells us, it failed entirely in Paris, a region where moral sen- 
timents are generally in but little demand. It is true that 
the leading principle of the work, resolving all moral appro- 
bation into sympathy, is quite too narrow to be true, as would 
be felt at once by any thoughtful reader ; but considered as a 
treatise on sympathy, or a view of some aspects of human 
nature, seen with searching discrimination, and presented in 
a rich and fascinating style, it would not be easy to say too 
much in its praise. One effect of the fame of this work was 
to recommend him to Charles Townshend, who had married 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, and who employed him to ac- 
company the young duke, her son, upon his travels. This 
gave him an opportunity of forming an acquaintance with the 
eminent men upon the continent, and ultimately led to his 
appointment as a revenue officer, one of those splendid re- 
wards of intellectual greatness which are held forth as a 
bounty to such efforts in England, and of late in this country. 
There, the iron-headed wolves who rob and murder in the 
service of the state are heaped with estates, titles, and 
orders, while such men as Burns are made excisemen at the 
rate of seventy pounds a year. Here, men of fine talent and 
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manly understanding may peradventure have a place in the 
custom-house, while all rich pastures are carefully reserved 
for the worthless cattle who move in the droves of party. 

There was another less questionable advantage which Dr. 
Smith secured by means of his residence abroad ; this was 
the acquaintance of distinguished men, particularly in France, 
where he found those whose tastes and investigations were 
similar to his own. Among these was Quesnay, of whom 
we hear in Marmontel's Memoirs, who had acquired a great 
reputation by his writings on political economy, a science 
which had attracted attention, in its various parts, from the 
middle of the last century, and which he was endeavouring to 
reduce to a systematic and practical form. Though the 
public at large were unable to comprehend the point and 
value of Quesnay's suggestions, he was admired by such men 
as Condorcet, Turgot, and the elder Mirabeau, " the crabbed 
old friend of man." Dr. Smith had such an opinion of his 
ability and excellence, that he would have dedicated the 
Wealth of Nations to him, if Quesnay had lived to receive 
the attention. He was not sufficiently master of the French 
language to speak it fluently ; but he was able to communicate 
with such men as this, though not to chatter with the apes 
and peacocks of fashionable circles, a privation, however, 
which he bore with great fortitude. 

About a dozen years after this European tour, appeared 
the celebrated Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations, a work which is the surest foundation 
of his fame ; for, although it was anticipated in its doctrines 
by the French and Italian philosophers, it was so marked, as 
Hume said, by depth, solidity, acuteness, and power of illus- 
tration, that it placed him at the head of all who had attended 
to this great subject, not even excepting the historian himself, 
whose own essays upon these questions possessed all the 
merits which he delighted to ascribe to those of his friend. 
It is not to be understood that Dr. Smith's views were 
borrowed ; his way was to elaborate those truths for himself, 
in the solitude and silence of his own mind. If he was in- 
debted to any one, it was probably to Hume, whose essays 
may have been the means of turning his attention to these inqui- 
ries. In the year when those remarkable essays were publish- 
ed, he began to lecture on political economy in Glasgow ; 
and from the character of his intellectual life, we may readily 
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infer that his views were original in himself, though others 
may at the same time have reached conclusions resembling 
his own. 

It was shortly after the publication of this great work that 
he received the appointment of commissioner of the customs ; 
a compliment about as adequate to his merits and claims as if 
Le Verrier, in acknowledgment of his late scientific exploit, 
should be appointed to superintend a church-clock in his 
native city. It gave him a subsistence, indeed, but the 
duties of the office were incessant and vexatious, — peculiarly 
unsuited to one who was remarkable for his absence of mind, 
an infirmity carried so far that he would often talk in company, 
perfectly unconscious of their presence, and in some instances 
he would enlighten those about him as to his opinion of their 
merits, disclosing much more than they delighted to know. 
He moved through the streets with his hands behind him and 
his head in the air, wholly unconscious of any obstructions 
that might be in his way. On one occasion, he overturned 
the stall of a fiery old woman, who, finding him perfectly 
unmoved by her tempest of salutations, caught him by his 
garment, saying, — " Speak to me, or I shall die." It is 
rather singular, that, with these habits, he could accomplish 
any thing in the way of official duty ; and the beauty and fit- 
ness of such rewards of intellectual greatness were manifested 
in the necessity which it brought with it, of suspending those 
labors of the mind which, though they would not answer for 
the custom-house, might have enlightened and blessed the 
world. Rich and active as his mind was, the preparation of 
his great works required great expense of labor and time. 
His habit of composition, too, was laborious and slow ; it never 
became easier by practice, but, as he told Mr. Stewart not 
long before his death, he always wrote with the same difficulty 
as at first ; or, perhaps we should say, he spoke ; for, instead 
of writing with his own hand, he employed an amanuensis, 
to whom he dictated as he walked about the room. He was 
unfortunately fastidious in his judgment of his own works ; he 
had eighteen folio volumes of his own writing, which he order- 
ed to be destroyed before his death. His friends promised 
that it should be done ; but he was not satisfied till the sac- 
rifice was actually made, and the labor of so many years was 
reduced to dust and ashes. He said that he meant to 
baye done more, and there were materials in his manuscripts 
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out of which he could have made much ; but he had not time 
for it, and all was lost to the world. Will such governments 
as that of England ever become sufficiently enlightened to 
withdraw some portion of the immense amount now spent in 
prizes for bloodshed, and appropriate it to the support of 
those who, in a day of higher civilization, will be at once the 
glory and the shame of their country ? a country which knows 
its true interest and honor no better than to lavish dukedoms 
and princely fortunes on Marlborough and Wellington, while 
these men, In every respect of mind and character immeasura- 
bly above mere soldiers, are thought highly blessed to receive 
from it enough to keep body and soul together in the dreary 
winter of their days. 

Nothing can be more attractive than the account which 
Lord Brougham gives of Smith's disposition ; his benevolence 
was often carried beyond his means, and always delicate in 
its regard to the feelings of others. His principles of integrity 
were firm and high. The thoughtfulness of study, the de- 
mands of ill health, had no tendency to make him selfish, and 
the approaches of age did not chill the warmth of his affec- 
tions. His mother lived with him till her death, in 1784 ; and 
after her death, his cousin, Miss Douglas, took charge of his 
family for the four succeeding years. Her decease, in 1788, 
deprived him of most of the comforts of his hospitable home ; 
but he lingered on with broken health and spirits, though with 
an equal mind, till 1790, when a painful disorder brought him 
down to the grave. A few days before he died, several dis- 
tinguished friends who were accustomed to sup with him on 
Sunday were with him ; when, finding himself unable to go 
with them to the table, he said, — "I believe we must adjourn 
this meeting to some other place " ; after which they never 
met again. His complaints were of the kind which are 
brought on by over-exertion of the brain and the inactivity of 
a literary life. At one time he believed he had found a pana- 
cea for his diseases in tar-water, which was recommended 
by so great an authority as Berkeley, and was hailed with as 
much enthusiasm as sundry other nostrums, each of which 
works miracles for the time, though unfortunately its wonders 
and glories are too good to last. The history of all such in- 
ventions and discoveries is written in two passages of his 
letters. Tn one he says, — " Tar-water is a remedy in vogue 
here for almost all diseases ; it has perfectly cured me of an 
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inveterate scurvy and shaking in the head." But not Jong 
after this happy restoration, he says, that he has had those 
complaints as long as he remembers any thing, and " the 
tar-water has not removed them." 

The letter of Adam Smith in which he describes the 
closing life of Hume has been the subject of much remark, 
not very complimentary in its tone ; for in former days, 
many, who manifested no other interest in Christianity, were 
furious against unbelievers, and nothing could be more un- 
scrupulous than the manner in which they abused those sin- 
ners, by way of giving them a taste of the religion of love. 
Few men have ever received so much of this friendly atten- 
tion as Hume ; his crime seemed to be, that he was not so 
wicked as, in their opinion, an infidel ought to be. Of this 
offence he was certainly guilty ; and so odious did it make 
him, that it required some courage in the good-natured 
Boswell, even under Johnson's broadside, to tell him that " he 
was better than his books," — a eulogy which, proceeding 
from such a quarter, might, one would think, have turned his 
brain for ever. Now, though religionists at the time had no 
patience with his serenity and cheerfulness, still, if he pos- 
sessed that equanimity in his closing hour, there was no good 
reason why his friend should not mention it even in words of 
praise. It is true, he had no right understanding of the reli- 
gious relations in which he stood ; but this should be dealt 
with as a misfortune, rather than as one of the seven deadly 
sins. Those who press their censures beyond the bounds of 
justice always throw the general sympathy on the opposite 
side. What Dr. Smith's religious opinions were, it is not 
easy to say ; there are none of his writings in which he has 
disclosed them. Lord Brougham thinks that there are allu- 
sions enough to a Divine Providence and the hopes of a 
future state to remove all doubts on the subject ; but if he 
was alienated from Christianity, and we have some fears that 
he was, it was probably owing in part to the abuse which 
Christians, so called, had heaped without measure on his 
friend. 

The approach of Lavoisier, who comes next in order or 
disorder, whichever it may be, excites Lord Brougham to a 
strain of condemnation for which he took the pitch in his 
former volume ; not that the French chemist was not great, 
and in many respects good ; but on account of his propensity 
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to appropriate the discoveries of others, as if every thing 
which came to light in the domain of his favorite science 
must necessarily be- his own. He was bora in a condition of 
life which makes his devotion to science very creditable to 
him ; being the son of a farmer-general, a kind of official who 
enjoyed great opportunities for gathering riches, and was usu- 
ally not backward to improve them. The son had a certainty 
of succeeding to the fortune and post of his father, when that 
worthy should go to answer for the use of his wealth and the 
manner in which he had made it. Of course he enjoyed the 
best means of education which France afforded ; studying 
astronomy with La Caille, botany with Jussieu, and chemis- 
try with Rouelle. He gained several prizes for his success 
in classical pursuits ; but his mind was bent in another direc- 
tion. When he was twenty-one years of age, a prize was 
offered by M. de Sartine, the well known chief of police in 
Paris, for information as to the most efficient, readiest, and 
cheapest means of lighting a city. The prize was divided 
among three other claimants, but Lavoisier's paper was so 
highly appreciated that it was printed and honorably mention- 
ed, and a gold medal was publicly presented to him by order 
of the king. At first he seemed inclined to devote himself 
to geology, and had collected materials for a work on the 
revolutions of the globe ; but recent discoveries in chemistry 
arrested his attention, and he first presented himself as a 
candidate for its honors, in an analysis of Gypsum. In this, 
together with much that was original and valuable, he is said 
to have taken credit, in substance, for what had been ascer- 
tained by others before bim, thus giving an early indication 
of that unscrupulousness for which his Lordship pours a vial 
of wrath upon his head. The times afforded strong tempta- 
tion to such a taste, and easy means of indulging it. The sci- 
entific world were dazzled by the successes of Black, Caven- 
dish, and Priestley. Lavoisier filled his house with the best 
instruments, and kept it open to all who were interested in 
those studies. Having men of science always about him, 
with whom he discussed all subjects to which his attention 
was directed, it was natural that he should take advantage of 
their suggestions, and that, when travelling over the same path 
of experiment in which others had gone before, he should not 
always remember the extent of his obligations. Besides, it 
should be remembered that the same discovery or invention 
vol. lxiv. — no. 134. 7 
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is sometimes made at the same time, by those who could 
have had no possible communication with each other. But 
after every explanation that can be made, we fear there is 
no denying the charge, that he was quite willing to "gather 
where he had not strewed" ; a strange and suicidal propensity, 
unaccountable in one whose own merits were so distinguished, 
and which, after a moment's poor gratification of vanity, must 
evidently lead to a most unenviable fame. 

Such was his activity of mind, that he was constantly turn- 
ing aside from his chosen path of science, to engage in what 
is now the province of the civil engineer. After writing on the 
best means of supplying Paris with water, he entered into an 
examination of Stahl's theory, which was, that the union of 
phlogiston with the bases of the metals was the cause of their 
ductility and lustre, and that the evolution of that substance 
was the cause of their becoming earths or calces. From 
various experiments, he came to the conclusion, that the 
union of air with the metal was the cause of calcination, — a 
valuable discovery, and fatal, of course, to Stahl's theory, 
though it did not proceed so far as to ascertain what gas was 
thus absorbed, which ought to have led him to a knowledge 
of the composition of atmospheric air. This and the discov- 
ery of oxygen, two years after, laid the foundation of Priest- 
ley's fame. But Lavoisier did claim to have been acquaint- 
ed with oxygen ; if so, he kept it to himself in a manner not 
common in the scientific world ; for Priestley's discovery must 
have been known to him in 1774, and in the many papers 
which he published between 1772 and 1780, no allusion is 
made to any similar claim of his own. But in 1782, some- 
what late in the day, it suddenly dawned upon his memory 
that he had made the same discovery about the same time 
with Priestley ; not stating that the way in which he discover- 
ed it was by communication from Priestley himself, who was 
very indifferent as to this kind of credit, and, contenting him- 
self with his successes, did not care who appropriated the 
fame. 

The discovery of the composition of water afforded another 
temptation to Lavoisier to claim a share of the renown which 
belonged to others. Mr. Watt had arrived at the suggestion 
that water was not a simple element ; Mr. Cavendish had 
performed those experiments by which the fact was clearly 
established. In 1783, Sir Charles Blagden visited Paris, 
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and, as be himself declares, gave an account of Cavendish's 
experiments to a company where Lavoisier was present, and 
evidently very much to the surprise of the French chemist, 
who could not be convinced, except by a trial, that two 
gases could be converted into water. But afterwards it 
seems that he had forgotten his surprise on that occasion, and 
believed himself to have been all the while familiar with the 
great fact which was so new to all the rest of the world. So, 
too, in his papers on the subject of the gases and the nature 
of heat, Lavoisier contrives to avoid all mention of Black, 
the unquestionable discoverer of latent heat, who had lectured 
on the subject for years ; and he leaves on the minds of read- 
ers who did not know better the impression that all these 
triumphs of science were his own. At the same time that he 
was carefully suppressing all mention of Dr. Black's name, 
he wrote some flattering letters to the great Scotch chemist, 
in which he professed great admiration for his talents, and a 
desire to be an humble disciple of such a master. Dr. Black 
was surprised at this course of conduct, and treated the 
verbal homage that was thus paid him with very little regard ; 
but in his lectures, as Lord Brougham, who was one of his 
audience, testifies, he spoke with the greatest respect of the 
scientific character of Lavoisier, and of his powers of gener- 
alization with particular admiration, cheerfully admitting him 
to a share in the great discovery of the composition of 
water, and never intimating a complaint of the injurious course 
of conduct toward him which there was no denying that 
Lavoisier had pursued. 

It is a relief to turn from these defacing stains on so great a 
name to other passages of his history, which can be remem- 
bered with entire satisfaction. Besides his geological at- 
tempts already mentioned, which have lost all their interest 
in the wonderful disclosures afterwards made in that branch 
of science, he took some part, as has been usual in France, 
in public affairs ; not, however, as a politician, but simply to 
aid the government in any department where his service was 
required. At the instance of Turgot, he made great im- 
provements in the manufacture of gunpowder, which, to be 
sure, is but a doubtful blessing to the human race ; in order 
to amend the system of taxation, he made a most valuable 
report on the wealth and productions of the country ; being 
appointed a commissioner of the treasury, he introduced 
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clear daylight into a dark and complicated system ; in fact, 
there was no reform or improvement which the government 
attempted to make, without asking the aid and feeling the 
value of his great and various ability. In private life, he en- 
gaged in experimental farming, extending to the peasantry ou 
his estate a kind and generous care ; while his rich house in 
Paris was always open to strangers, and young men of 
straitened means were sure of finding a liberal and courteous 
friend. But when the Revolution came, with its wild excess- 
es, the eminence which his talents and virtues gave him ex- 
posed him to the jealousy and hatred of the wretches who 
were thrown up into power. That strange frenzy swept 
away the boundary which had formerly seemed to separate 
the races of man and devil, and for a time seemed to establish 
the identity of the two. The charge against him was that of 
having used pernicious articles in the adulteration of tobacco ; 
but as his wealth was his real crime, it was evident that his 
doom was sealed. Hearing of the order for his arrest, he 
succeeded in escaping ; but fearing lest his escape might be 
injurious to some of his friends, with singular generosity he 
returned to prison with the rest. By a retrospective law, 
he was condemned for treason. M. Halle 1 had the courage 
to read a defence before that villanous Revolutionay Tribunal, 
in which he recounted Lavoisier's discoveries and services ; 
but though Carno.t and Fourcroy, who knew how to appreci- 
ate his worth better than the brutes with whom they were 
associated, were members of the Tribunal, and might have 
interposed without danger to themselves, not another voice 
rose up in his favor in all that wilderness of sin. 

Thus Lavoisier perished, in the fifty-first year of his age, 
his miserable fate covering his country with disgrace, as his 
talents had thrown more glory upon it than a million of suc- 
cessful wars. When sentenced to die, he requested a short' 
reprieve to finish some experiments which he was then con- 
ducting in the prison ; but his request was refused, as might 
have been expected from those with whom he had to do. His 
widow, a woman of unusual talent and information, survived 
him, and afterwards married Count Rumford, whom she also 
outlived. Such was the recompense of one who greatly ex- 
tended the bounds of his favorite science, and to whom it 
owes some of its most important discoveries. He relieved 
it from the bondage of prejudice and error that weighed it 
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down for a long time ; he stood almost alone in his country, 
maintaining those truths which few beside him had sagacity 
to understand, but which are now universally received and 
acknowledged by all the civilized world. 

With one of those tremendous strides, which remind us of 
the expression " sic itur ad astra," Lord Brougham passes 
to the Englishman Gibbon, if English he may be called, who 
prided himself on writing French like a native, and whose 
joy it was to spend so many of his days at a distance from 
his own land. Gibbon was one of those who have lightened 
the labor of biographers by giving some sketch of his own life 
and mind. There is some danger of partiality in these ac- 
counts, and they cannot always be implicitly trusted ; not 
from any disposition to mislead on the part of the writers, 
but from that over-exaltation with which poor human nature 
contemplates its own perfections, and the Christian tenderness 
which it extends to its own sins. Still, it is interesting to 
see how such men stood with themselves, and their self-esti- 
mation, whether high or low, is always one of the chief ele- 
ments from which an estimate of character is made up. In 
the case of Gibbon, there was no struggle with difficult cir- 
cumstances, no various adventure, nothing of that incident 
which gives life to the story. Though not rich, he was well 
provided for ; he had the full command of his time and 
motions ; he had the most desirable social resources at all 
times within his reach. But with that spirit which seems in- 
separable from the human heart, we find him lamenting that 
he had not embraced the lucrative profession of law or trade, 
or even " the fat slumbers of the church," though it is not 
probable that he would have succeeded in either of the for- 
mer ; and as to " fat slumbers," we imagine it would have 
been difficult to find the happy individual who enjoyed more 
of them in life than he. The health of the great historian 
was very delicate in his childhood, and he therefore did not 
enjoy the advantage of much discipline or instruction. For- 
tunately for him, he was under the care of an aunt, a woman of 
good taste and judgment, who directed his inclination for read- 
ing, which was very strong, and which turned itself most pas- 
sionately to history, the natural resource of the young reader 
in that day, when a swarm of novels as worthless as the 
writers of them had not yet come up into every corner of peo- 
ple's houses, forming one of the chief pests of the age. He 
7 # 
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read such works, however, more thoroughly than is common 
with the young. For example, when engaged with Howell's 
History of the World, he studied the geography of the Byzan- 
tine period, which was contained in the volume that fell 
into his hands, examining also the chronological systems 
which had reference to the subject ; thus unconsciously pre- 
paring for the work which he was afterwards to do. He was 
hardly fifteen when he entered the University of Oxford, — a 
place which has a great and venerable name, but which, ac- 
cording to Gibbon and Adam Smith, offered greater advan- 
tages to winebibbers and sinners than to those who wanted 
education without maturity of mind or force of character to 
work it out for themselves. The result with him was, that 
he had read three or four plays of Terence after fourteen 
months' instruction ; his habits were irregular and expensive ; 
no care was given to his religious and moral instruction. 
Under the influence of a friend who had become a Catholic, 
he was converted to that form of Christianity, much to the 
annoyance of his father, whose notions on the subject were 
not the most enlarged, and who could devise no better 
way to reclaim him than to put him under the influence of 
Mallet, the poet, whose chief accomplishment for the trust 
appears to have been, that he had no regard for Christianity 
whatever, — as if a person could be reclaimed from what was 
thought excess on one side, by the winning exhibition of far 
coarser excess on the other. 

Finding that this beautiful experiment did not succeed, his 
father sent him to Lausanne, where he was put under the care 
of a pious and sensible Protestant divine, who soon gained an 
influence with him and brought him back from the Roman fold, 
which was not then beset with converts, as it is in the present 
day. The probability is, that there was no depth in his feed- 
ing on either side ; and it may have been because he found 
himself so cheered and welcomed on these several occasions, 
and was so complimented for his religious principles and 
feelings when he was- not conscious of having any, that he 
afterwards held Christianity in so very light esteem. Mean- 
time, he was faithfully and diligently employed in study, pay- 
ing attention not only to French literature, with which he 
was familiar, but securing those treasures of classical learning 
which he afterwards used to so great advantage. The 
monotony of his retired life was varied by an affair of the 
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heart with the daughter of a pastor, — (he same lady after- 
wards known as the wife of Neckar and mother of Madame de 
Stael. He resorted - to the desperate measure of throwing 
himself on his knees before her, — a most unguarded act, since 
he could not rise of himself by reason of his weight, and she 
was not able, if disposed, to lift him ; so that it was not till 
the servants came in, that he was released from his unhappy 
posture, and enabled to depart in peace. 

When he returned from abroad, he was kindly received 
by his father, who had married a second wife ; a person who 
became to Gibbon a kind and faithful friend. A military 
taste infested the country at that time, and people the most 
unfit for such extravagances hurried away from their harm- 
less employments to share the excitement of war at a com- 
fortable distance from its dangers. Gibbon, among others, 
was glorified with the rank of captain in the regiment of which 
his father was major ; but he found no enjoyment in what he 
called his military life ; he complained of the loss of time which 
it occasioned, and the rude companionship to which it exposed 
him ; it was altogether unsuited to his taste, which did not fit 
him even for literary warfare, save when there was no enemy 
arrayed against him, — as when he published his work on the 
study of literature, in which he vindicates, as he says, his 
favorite, though who had attacked it or thrown any reproach 
upon it since the Battle of the Books, it was not easy to tell. 
His essay, being written in French, was not read at all in 
England ; abroad, it excited some attention from the singu- 
larity of French correctly written by a foreigner. He apologiz- 
ed for what seemed like an affectation, by saying that he had 
hopes of some diplomatic appointment, which it might help 
to secure him ; but it was probably more from display than 
any other reason that he undertook to " babble the dialect of 
France." There are very few who are acquainted with a 
foreign language, who can resist the temptation to flourish it 
in the eyes and ears of men. 

The natural bent of Gibbon's mind inclined him strongly to 
historical investigations, and while engaged in the bloodless 
campaigns of the militia, he had been revolving various sub- 
jects in his mind, such as the expedition of Charles the 
Eighth into Italy, the wars of the English barons, and the 
short and brilliant lives of the Black Prince, of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and Montrose. He had almost determined to en- 
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gage in a biography of Raleigh, and read with deep interest 
all the records of his romantic and adventurous life. But 
among so many fine subjects, he was perplexed with the 
variety and number ; and it was not till he had made a visit to 
Rome that his mind took fast hold of any one. There, in 
October, 1764, as he sat musing in the ruins of the Capitol, 
he heard the barefooted friars singing vespers in the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter, — a sound which, as one might have supposed, 
brought up affecting and powerful associations of the changes 
and revolutions that had passed over the Eternal City, and 
which was itself a sufficient illustration of the decline and fall 
of the glory that had passed away. But the mere passing 
thought was not sufficient to inspire him ; it was not till he 
felt the want of steady and systematic employment to keep his 
mind in tune and to prevent the exertion of its self-torment- 
ing power, that he was able to nerve himself for the great 
enterprise before him. He found that nothing is more af- 
flicting than the literary leisure which intellectual men so 
earnestly desire. It was once stated in a Western print, that 
" the operation of the ' Relief laws ' had been found very bur- 
densome" ; and so in life, relieve a man from the obligation 
to labor with his mind or hands, and he can hardly bear the 
weight of existence ; if he is not under any such necessity, 
he must supply the want of it for himself; and this was done 
by Gibbon, with equal wisdom and success. 

His great work was commenced in 1772, with diligent and 
efficient preparation. He appears to have been aware that 
his weak point would be the style, and so anxious was he to 
guard from failure in this respect, that the first chapter was 
written three times, and the next two twice over, before 
they gave him satisfaction. But even then he was too easily 
satisfied ; for after all, he never gained the power of melting 
down his various materials into a harmonious, consistent, and 
flowing story. There are constant intimations of what the 
reader has no means of knowing, awkward and squinting al- 
lusions to facts and incidents which are behind the scenes, 
and a way of introducing subjects indirectly and by implica- 
tion, which, if produced at all, should come full before us in 
the march of the history, each in its place and order. Many 
sentences seem intended for riddles to try the ingenuity of the 
reader ; over others we ponder quite as long as is worth while 
to make sure that we understand them, — a natural and rea- 
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sonable desire, in which we are sometimes disappointed after 
all. And yet we must allow, that, while his manner of writing 
is neither easy nor graceful, it is more in keeping with his 
subject than it would be with any other, resembling the lordly 
march of a Roman emperor in his flowing purple, stately and 
majestic, though restricting the free movements of the form. 
But while it had some obvious defects, its merits were super- 
latively great ; the two great historians of the time delighted 
to honor it, — Hume with friendly and sympathizing interest, 
Robertson with gentlemanly praise. Moreover, it had the 
honor of being dedicated to a royal duke, and history has,re- 
corded the exclamation of distaste which fell from the 
Maecenas, when he saw the historian heaving in sight with 
"his great square book." Thus heralded, the work was 
received with great applause ; while Hume's history was left 
on the bookseller's shelves, the first edition of this was sold 
almost in a day ; it was found in the studies of the learned, and 
in the saloons of fashion. One can hardly tell how it hap- 
pened that such a work, with all its great merit, should have 
gained favor with those who had no taste for the delightful 
narrative of Hume. But the voice of applause was not the 
only sound which the author heard on this occasion. The 
church militant, always sufficiently warlike for a religion of 
peace, was at this time up in arms. Various divines, with 
Bishop Watson at their head, assailed him for the unfairness 
and malignant spirit of those parts in which Christianity is 
mentioned, and confronted him with charges which he was 
not able to disprove. When they accused him of incorrect 
statement and false quotation, he was prepared to meet them ; 
his regard to his character as a historian was enough to save 
him from those errors and crimes. But he could not deny 
that he wrote in the character of a Christian, with an evident 
design to throw contempt on the religion ; that he intimated, 
in language sharp and sneering, what he dared not openly 
advance ; that he made his history a means of gratifying a 
spiteful and resentful feeling, which he seemed to want 
courage to avow ; and that, under some strange perversion of 
feeling, he seemed to enjoy and defend the persecution of the 
early martyrs, making light of their patient fortitude, and 
justifying the oppressor's crimes. It is not easy to explain 
how this venomous feeling against the religion originated in 
his breast. It does not seem so much like a doubt of its truth 
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and divinity, as an aversion to the name. But he finds 
his retribution now ; his credit as a historian is far lower 
than if he had come out with an open declaration of his un- 
belief; and, instead of exciting admiration by his vast power 
of irony, he gives the impression of something unsound in his 
heart. 

In the two years between the publication of the first and 
the commencement of the second volume, he employed him- 
self in his attendance as a member of parliament, and in a visit 
to his friends, the Neckars, in Paris, where his familiarity with 
the French language made him generally welcome. Hume, 
who was a favorite there, was laughed at for his ignorance of 
French and his awkward simplicity of manners. Gibbon ap- 
pears to have been more respected than beloved. In parlia- 
ment, he gained credit by drawing up a memorial in defence 
of the British government against the French claims, in 1778. 
For this he was rewarded with the sinecure place of Lord of 
Trade, which he held till the board was abolished, in 1784, 
when, finding his income unequal to the expense of living in 
London, he determined to spend the rest of his days at Lau- 
sanne. He longed to take a part in the debates of parlia- 
ment, but as often as he thought of the horrors of a failure he 
shrank back with dismay. He was not aware how many 
empty vessels in all public bodies make the welkin ring with 
their abundance and endlessness of sound. Extemporaneous 
speaking in its ordinary forms is easily acquired, — too easily, 
indeed, for the comfort and respectability of our halls of state. 
Even now the silent members are the chief ornaments of such 
places, and the country would not lament if a prevailing lock- 
jaw should suppress the eloquence of many who might as 
well be still. 

After the completion of his second and third volumes, 
which, as he was well aware, were not received as warmly as 
the first, not, however, on account of the matter or style, but 
simply because the great majority of readers have no delight 
in books that are long, he was in doubt whether to proceed, 
or to close the history with the fall of the Western Empire. 
But the same necessity which urged him to begin required 
him to persevere ; indeed, it was more difficult, when once 
accustomed to the routine, to sink back into listless repose. 
He therefore kept on, and nearly completed his fourth volume 
before leaving England, after narrowly escaping a controversy 
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with Dr. Priestley, to which he was earnestly invited by 
that excellent but somewhat warlike divine. He was pre- 
pared to hear his treatment of Christianity condemned, and 
was not surprised when the censure came, though rather 
stunned by its depth and loudness ; but he does not seem to 
have been in the least aware that the indecency of his notes 
would be matter of reproach. One can hardly conceive 
what his habits of thought must have been, to see nothing ob- 
jectionable in his account of Theodora, for example. Even 
when Porson thundered out his anathema, Gibbon seemed 
more disposed to smile at such a person officiating in the 
capacity of moralist, than to resent, or even to feel, the re- 
proach. The only excuse he thinks it necessary to make is 
that the narrative is what it should be, and only the notes are 
licentious ; whereas it is evident that this very consciousness, 
and the thin veil of another language, only serve to excite at- 
tention which the reader without them never would have 
thought of giving. It implies an enlightened knowledge of 
human nature, like that of one who should inclose what he 
wished to conceal in a thin covering, writing on it a request to 
the public that no one would look in. 

The history was completed in 1787, and most readers are 
familiar with the striking description of his feelings as he 
wrote the closing words in a summer-house in his garden, at 
the hour of midnight, when the air was mild, the sky serene, 
and the moonlight sweetly reflected from the waters. His 
first thought was that of joy at recovering his freedom, and 
perhaps establishing his fame. But on reflection, he felt that 
he had parted with an old and agreeable companion, which 
had been a source of high and intellectual interest for years, 
and that, however the history might endure, the days of the 
writer were wasting to their close. The question of the 
duration of the history was soon decided. Every intelligent 
reader felt that only a most uncommon sagacity could have 
seen through the confusion of the chaotic variety of his mate- 
rials, estimating their claims and merits, and their often 
obscure relations with each other. So far from complaining of 
any want of clearness in the narrative, the wonder is, that 
he should ever have been able to subdue them into tolerable 
harmony and order. He seems never to have been weary 
of searching into the endless range of subjects presented, 
balancing authorities and determining their accuracy with a 
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precision and faithfulness which few will venture to impeach. 
Guizot, himself a great authority, admires this power of judi- 
cious discrimination ; and every one is struck with his watch- 
ful penetration, his painstaking industry, and the rich abun- 
dance of learning sprinkled over the work almost to profusion. 
In these respects he is as much superior to Hume as that great 
historian excelled him in the easy grace with which he tells 
•his story ; and the result is, that, while Hume is no authority, 
the verdict of Gibbon is almost decisive in every historical 
question which he ever undertook to explore. 

Though the cold sarcasm which runs through Gibbon's his- 
tory gives an unpleasant impression of the man, he appears to 
have been kind and affectionate in his intercourse with his 
friends, steady and faithful in his attachments, and manly and 
honorable in all the relations of life. No human being could 
well be less attractive in the outward man. His head enor- 
mously large, with no elevation of feature, his mouth a round 
orifice directly in the centre, his form heavy and unmanage- 
able, partly with corpulence, but still more by a fearful rupture, 
descending to his knees, but which he seemed unconscious 
that any one ever saw, and which he never mentioned either 
to his physician or his attendant till it had brought him nearly 
to the grave. With all these impediments to personal display, 
he appears to have taken pains and pride in dress. Colman 
describes him in company, with a suit of flowered velvet, 
together with a bag and sword, while Dr. Johnson sat 
opposite in his coarse black stockings and raiment of rusty 
brown. This, however, may have been nothing more than 
the full dress of gentlemen, while the foppery of the great 
moralist was excessive on the opposite side. His conversa- 
tion is said to have been of a very high order, though 
somewhat formal and labored ; his remarks appeared as if 
studied, and even his wit had the air of careful preparation ; 
but he was ready in argument, full of information, and pleas- 
ant in manner, though not exempt from affectation. He had 
the oppressive consciousness of a great reputation to sustain, 
which is never favorable to the true social manner, nor indeed 
to the best display of the powers. Madame du Deffand be- 
lieved him to be very learned, but was not sure that he was 
very clever ; while Suard speaks of his conversation as full 
and animated. On the whole, he appears to have borne in 
social life and conversation a part not unequal to his literary 
name. 
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It is honorable to Gibbon that he was able to secure and 
retain so many friends, among whom the most confidentia 
was Lord Sheffield, a man of sense and honor, whose infirm- 
ity was, that he could not refrain from writing pamphlets 
which Lord Brougham pronounces unreadably dry. When 
in England, Gibbon was domesticated in his house, and he 
with his family made visits to the historian at Lausanne. 
When his Lordship suffered under the loss of his wife, the 
heaviest of domestic sorrows, he at once, though. disabled by 
infirmity, set out on a long, painful, and dangerous journey, 
to comfort his mourning friend. He was not at the time 
aware that he was returning to die in his native land. But 
soon after his return, he found it necessary to consult physi- 
cians, who relieved him for the time by a surgical operation ; 
but the difficulty returned," and a second operation was more 
painful and less beneficial than the first. The evening before 
he died, he was conversing with his friends 'about the proba- 
ble duration of his life, which he fixed at ten, and possibly 
twenty, years. That night he was taken more ill, and short- 
ly after noon on the next day he expired. 

The transition from Gibbon to Sir Joseph Banks bears 
some resemblance to a decline and fall ; and yet the latter 
was useful and distinguished in his day and generation, though 
his renown will not be likely to sail far beyond it. Very 
great credit is due to those who, having the means of living in 
luxury and self-indulgence, rise above the temptations of their 
position, and feel so strong a determination toward the walks 
of science, that they cannot be content to spend life in lazy 
epicureanism, or an empty fashionable display. Even if they 
do not make any great discoveries, nor extend the boundaries 
of science, themselves, their aid and influence are of service to 
those who do ; and under their circumstances, to possess such 
a taste implies a certain degree of superiority, which entitles 
them to a place in the general estimation far higher than that of 
intelligent and cultivated persons who live entirely for them- 
selves. He certainly is no common man who loves knowledge 
for its own sake, looking to no other recompense than the en- 
joyment of the pursuit, delighting in his own intimacy with 
nature, and contentedly leaving it to others to write their 
names where they will shine in the eyes of men. 

Not much is known of the history of his childhood, save 
that he was born with the prospect of wealth, his family 
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being ancient and respectable, and having recruited their 
means by one of those marriages with an heiress which city 
and country so often arrange, to their mutual profit and satis- 
faction. He went early to a public school, where he mani- 
fested kindness and good-nature, together with an extreme 
aversion to all sorts of study, — the latter being an encourag- 
ing promise in which those schools are apt to abound. As 
the prevailing idea is, that rich youths have no more occa- 
sion to study than the prosperous have need to pray, he was 
not much afflicted with discipline and instruction which he 
did not welcome. But, in his fourteenth year, his own im- 
pulse did for him what education would not have effected to 
the end of time ; for, walking one evening among flowers, the 
question started up in his mind, why he should be drilled in 
dead languages which his soul abhorred, while the book of 
nature with its expressive language and beautiful illustrations 
lay unread, beneath his feet. At least, such was the sub- 
stance of his meditations ; for we would not give the impres- 
sion, that he, whose life was plain English prose, ever stated 
the subject to himself in any poetical form. He reduced 
this thought to action by employing women to gather plants, 
and paying druggists, at the rate of sixpence a fact, for all 
the information which they afforded him. He thus formed a 
collection of plants, and at the same time gathered insects 
for his cabinet ; while Greek and Latin could not boast that 
he ever paid them any very flattering regard. There is 
some reason, too, to fear that he never cultivated the other 
studies which must be learned in youth, if ever ; it is said 
that he never was in the good graces of the Muse of spelling, 
and that the mutual indifference lasted till his dying day. 

The same taste continued when he went to Oxford, in his 
eighteenth year ; but he found that the chair of botany was 
held by one of those eminently useful professors whose duty 
it is to give no lectures. Happily this learned doctor was 
not jealous of his prerogative, and, at Banks's request, gra- 
ciously consented that a lecturer should be employed, and 
paid by those whom he instructed. As Oxford could not 
supply a competent person, one was imported from Cam- 
bridge, and he proved well qualified to inspire enthusiasm 
for the science which he taught. As his pupils did not re- 
gard prosody as the chief end of man, they were not great- 
ly respected in the University. " Banks knows nothing of 
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Greek," was the sentence of his condemnation; but there were 
occasions which showed that a knowledge of things might be 
useful, even though it did not compare in importance with the 
knowledge of words ; so that he and others like him gained 
some consideration, scholars though they might not be. 

When Sir Joseph Banks became of age, he was put in 
possession of a large estate, his father having died three 
years before. He had no ambition to enter parliament, 
neither was he attracted by fashionable circles ; but as soon 
as the opportunity came, he took a voyage to Newfoundland, 
returning by the way of Lisbon, which served as a prepara- 
tion for the enterprises which were soon to be undertaken on 
a more extended scale. The Earl of Bute, whom it is so 
customary to abuse that one can hardly think of any good 
thing coming out of the Nazareth of his administration, was 
desirous, for the sake of knowledge, not of conquest, to 
gain information respecting the islands in the Pacific, then 
just discovered. There was also an astronomical object to 
be gained by observing the transit of Venus, Dr. Halley 
having shown what an exact measure of the sun's parallax 
that phenomenon would afford. This had been attempted in 
1761, when the observers were disappointed by the unfavor- 
able state of the weather ; but a second transit was to take 
place in 1769, and the various governments of Europe were 
anxious to secure the honor of aiding the cause of science ; 
— well for them, if they could always content themselves with 
so harmless and useful an ambition ! 

This was precisely the enterprise in which Banks was 
desirous to engage ; not so much with a view to astronomy, 
as for the opportunity to study natural history in new regions 
which such an expedition would afford. He offered his ser- 
vices, which were accepted, and made his preparations on a 
liberal and extensive scale, engaging Dr. Solander, a fa- 
vorite pupil of Linneeus, to accompany him, together with a 
number of draughtsmen. The charge of the expedition was 
given to Captain Cook, a self-made man, who had shown 
great capacity on other occasions, having risen by his own 
merit from the condition of apprentice in a collier to the 
command of a ship of war. The Endeavour sailed in 1768, 
and the first land they touched at was Terra del Fuego, 
where they came near closing their labors in a wintry grave. 
In an attempt to ascend the mountains, three of their at- 
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tendants perished from the severity of the cold ; and Dr. So- 
lander, though accustomed to severe exposure in high northern 
latitudes, and so well aware of the danger of sleeping that 
he was perpetually warning his companions, insisted on being 
suffered to lie down, and was rescued only by the strength 
and determination of his younger friend. Sir Joseph Banks 
often described this desire to sleep as irresistible ; it seemed 
the greatest suffering to keep awake and active, and a luxury 
to lie down, though they were well aware that they should 
never rise on earth again. After they reached the Sand- 
wich Islands, he soon established a great influence over the 
islanders by his commanding presence, his kindness of man- 
ner, and his resolute firmness of purpose. When the quad- 
rant was stolen, he alone was able to recover it, though the 
loss would have defeated the whole object of the expedition. 
During the voyage in quest of the Southern continent, which 
had long been supposed to exist as a balance to the north- 
ern polar regions, they were exposed to great danger, both 
from shipwreck and disease ; but when they at last returned 
in safety, their adventures excited the highest interest, and 
the contributions to science, which Banks had been the 
means of securing, gained him, from all who could estimate 
such services, unbounded gratitude and applause. 

After a similar expedition to Iceland, Sir Joseph Banks 
established himself in London, and when Sir John Pringle 
resigned, was elected President of the Royal Society. But 
he soon found that the South Sea islanders were less savage 
than men of science once arrayed in parties ; for when he 
attempted to restrict the freedom with which the secretaries 
admitted their own friends and favorites, with a generous dis- 
regard to all manner of qualifications, those potentates vigor- 
ously resisted the attempt to deprive them of their powers 
and glories. Dr. Horsley, a divine well known for his in- 
tolerance, who appears to have considered himself a high- 
priest in the temple of science, chose to lead the opposition, 
under the pretext of zeal in favor of mathematical science, 
which it was very liberal in him to uphold upon so slight an 
acquaintance as he had with it, according to Lord Brougham. 
Dr. Hutton, an eminent mathematician, then residing at 
Woolwich, was the secretary for foreign correspondence"; 
and as the revenue of the office was but twenty pounds, he 
spent more than his salary in hiring a place in London for the 
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performance of his duties. As some complaint bad been 
made of his conduct, and it seemed proper that such an offi- 
cer should reside in London, a law to that effect was passed 
which induced him to resign. Some of his friends resented 
what they thought injurious treatment ; and there followed a 
war in the camp, for the ostensible purpose of avenging Dr. 
Hutton's wrongs, but really to place Dr. Horsley in the 
chair, which he was equally unfit and ambitious to fill. The 
contest was long and bitter ; but the victory inclined to the 
side of Sir Joseph Banks, and his Lordship considers it mat- 
ter of sufficient congratulation, that it settled the pretensions 
of the restless divine, and secured the office, with its influence, 
in the hands of one who had held it with integrity and hon- 
or, showing the greatest kindness to all men of science, and 
lending his money and credit without reserve, whenever any 
private service could be done, or any public object an- 
swered. 

When the tempest had blown over, carrying with it the 
cloud-compeller, Dr. Horsley, who had been the means of 
raising it, Sir Joseph Banks kept peaceful possession of his 
throne, with much enjoyment to himself and equal benefit to 
the scientific world. He wrote and published nothing of any 
importance, conscious that his strength did not lie in that di- 
rection. But he had influence with George the Third, 
though always independent in his political action, — influence 
which he exerted in favor of the great objects which he had 
at heart. During the war at the close of the last century, 
there were many opportunities to render service to scientific 
men. It was owing to him that the English government 
issued orders in favor of the unfortunate La Perouse ; when 
D'Entrecasteaux was sent in search of him, and Billardiere's 
collections were captured and brought to England, he had 
them restored to the owner without opening, that no one 
might use the information which they contained. On ten 
several occasions, he procured the restoration of collections 
addressed to the Jardin des Plantes, which had fallen into 
possession of the English cruisers. He gave most liberal 
aid and sympathy to foreigners outcast from their home ; and 
when the vile and childish tyranny of Napoleon detained so 
many English travellers in France, he procured an order for 
the release of men of science, the benefit of which he and his 
colleagues in Paris extended to many who had never known 
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any thing of the charm and blessing of science, except on 
that occasion. It is well known that our countryman Led- 
yard, when in trouble, drew a bill on Sir Joseph, which was 
readily honored. But it is needless to give examples of that 
open-hearted public spirit which no one ever denied. He 
pursued the same honorable course to the end of his long 
life, which was terminated by the gout, at the age of seventy- 
eight years. His history was uneventful, but as no satisfactory 
attempt to write it had ever been made, Lord Brougham was 
right in undertaking it, and assigning to him the rank and the 
applause which he deserves. 

There is not much in Sir Joseph Banks to suggest the 
idea of D'Alembert, who comes next in succession ; nor did 
their provinces of scientific action lie, as Mrs. Malaprop 
says, contagious to each other. But Lord Brougham ap- 
pears to have taken the latter as an example of the peace of 
mind and repose of the passions which a life devoted to 
the severer sciences tends, more than any other, to secure. 
Adam Smith has pointed out their happy exemption from 
those disturbing forces which perpetually affect the serenity of 
artists and literary men, and, indeed, of all who are depend- 
ent on the public taste either for subsistence or applause. 
The difficulties which the mathematician contends with are 
of a kind which it is inspiring to encounter, and glorious to 
overcome ; he stands in calm reliance on his own powers ; 
no doubt or self-distrust oppresses him ; fully persuaded that 
his results are established by arguments that cannot be shak- 
en, he knows that no light suggestion, no wanton ridicule, 
and not even the most bitter resistance, can prevent their 
making their way, and he submits them with comparative un- 
concern to the judgment of mankind. His pursuits also 
furnish a subject of never-failing interest, which always en- 
gages his thoughts, but is never painfully exciting ; and as 
vacancy of mind occasions much of the restless irritability 
of life, the mathematician is thus spared the vexation of 
spirit which troubles other men. In days of heaviness and 
sorrow, he can more readily turn from his grief in this peace- 
ful direction than in any other ; so that whoever gives him- 
self in good faith to these studies has certainly chosen a good 
part, so far as happiness is concerned. But there is no Ar- 
cadia in this lower world ; men of science, like the men of 
Loo Choo, will be found, if examined nearly, to have their 
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jealousies and wars ; their swords are not yet beaten into 
ploughshares, for some sort of controversy with pens or 
swords seems inseparable from human nature. Even the re- 
ligious penitent, as soon as he has professed himself a follower 
of the Prince of Peace, will fasten tooth and nail upon his 
neighbour for believing a little more or less than he. 

D'Alembert made his first appearance in the world as a 
foundling, exposed by his mother in a winter night, but rescued, 
when almost dead, by the humanity of strangers. His father 
was M. Destouches, a poet and commissary of artillery, who 
soon came forward and made provision for his support. His 
mother was Madame de Tencin, so well known to the read- 
ers of Marmontel, who represents her as the witty and ac- 
complished centre of a brilliant circle. When he afterwards 
became distinguished, she was desirous to have him come and 
live with her, and be acknowledged as her son, which would 
not have injured her reputation in the Paris of that day. But 
he declined the honor, having already bad enough of her ma- 
ternal affection ;. and for forty years he lived in the cottage 
of the poor woman who had rescued him from the fate 
which his mother's love assigned him. When his health 
compelled him to leave those humble lodgings, he continued 
to supply her wants from his own narrow income till she 
died. His whole conduct in that relation was humane, af- 
fectionate, and honorable in the highest degree. 

At the age of twelve, he was sent to a Jansenist college, 
where his early promise was discovered, and attempts were 
made to enlist his feelings in the feud between his instructers 
and the Jesuits; they hoped, doubtless, that another Pascal 
would rise up to throw the great weight of his character and 
talents on their side. But D'Alembert, though he went so 
far as to write a commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
was too much engaged by what the pious fathers called, in 
Fenelon's case, " the devilish attractions of geometry." 
When he left them, he devoted himself entirely to those 
studies. In order to increase his small income, he made 
some attempts to study a profession ; but in whatever direc- 
tion he forced his mind, it was always springing back, like 
the bended bow, to his favorite pursuits. In this he was not 
encouraged certainly by his good old nurse, who used to say 
to him in sorrow, — " O, you will never be any thing more 
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than a philosopher ! and what is a philosopher ? a foolish body, 
who wearies his life out to be talked of after he is dead ! " 
But he found his studies a great source of satisfaction, apart 
from any such vision of posthumous renown. He awoke, 
he says, every morning, with a feeling of gladness in his heart, 
as he thought of the investigation in which he was employed 
the day before, and which he was again to pursue. In the 
evening he sometimes went to the theatre ; but when there, 
what he enjoyed most was thinking of the next day's labors. 
Though he was a philosopher, without question, according to 
the original sense of the word, there was nothing which gave 
him less concern than the manner in which he should be talk- 
ed of, either living or dead. 

Talked of, however, he was destined to be. A paper 
which he offered to the Academy of Sciences attracted their 
favorable attention, and in 1741 he was admitted a member, 
at the age of twenty-four, younger than any other who had 
received that honor, except the celebrated Clairaut. Two 
years after, D'Alembert justified this high compliment by his 
Traite de Dynamique, which at once established his reputa- 
tion. For some years he was engaged in following out his 
principles in their various and extensive applications, till, in 
1752, he published an essay on a new theory of the resist- 
ance of fluids, which was the subject that principally en- 
gaged his attention for many years. Meantime, by way of 
interlude, he had submitted a memoir on the general theory 
of the winds, which was crowned by the Royal Academy 
of Berlin. As his fame extended, his enjoyment of life was 
less secure, this being one of the severe penalties which men 
pay for renown. He became somewhat jealous of eveiy in- 
vasion of his rights and honors, to which he had been rather 
indifferent before. Lord Brougham accounts for these feel- 
ings, which were not according to his habits or his nature, 
by ascribing them to the influence of the literary factions 
and social parties with which he had become connected, as 
an Encyclopedist, with Diderot, Holbach, and Voltaire, to 
whom repose of spirit was as much unknown as peace to the 
wicked ; but a more general explanation of it may be found 
in the general tendencies of human nature. Men become 
avaricious of praise as readily as of money ; and as one who 
comes across our promising speculations in business is re- 
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garded with feelings not entirely benignant, our charities wax 
cold toward those who interfere with the ingathering of our 
harvest of applause. 

It would have been well for D'Alembert, if nothing had 
ever drawn him out from the circle in which he moved in his 
earlier days ; for up to the age of thirty-five his wants were 
few, his enjoyments simple, his spirit unruffled, and his re- 
nown as a man of science fast extending. But when the 
famous Encyclopaedia was established, he became joint editor 
with Diderot, and supplied many bf the most striking por- 
tions. His preliminary discourse, on the distribution and pro- 
gress of the sciences, was greatly admired in its time ; but 
Lord Brougham regards it with little favor. Still, the severi- 
ty of his censure is rather disarmed by the admission, that 
Bacon had fallen into the same errors before. When the 
work, to which this discourse was an introduction, appeared, 
the church and the government were filled with mutual alarm. 
The great body of literary men grew jealous of those who 
thus threatened to eclipse them; the fashionable circles, which 
exert so much influence in Paris, took sides in the matter, 
and it seemed as if iEolus had let loose the winds to fan the 
flame which threatened to consume the wights whose free- 
dom of speech, or rather whose known opinions, had kin- 
dled it. There are some who melt away under the influence 
of this kind of heat ; others, on the contrary, are hardened 
into petrifactions ; but as D'Alembert was not of this hardy 
sort, and was disgusted in the extreme with the new state of 
things, he took occasion, when the government prohibited 
the work in France, to withdraw from the editorial charge, 
leaving it in the hands of Diderot, who better loved the sweet 
music of angry speech, and was perfectly willing to finish his 
rough journey alone. Having his attention thus directed to 
literature, D'Alembert wrote several works on various sub- 
jects ; one of which, On the Intercourse of Literary Men 
with the Great, had the effect to change the style in which 
works were dedicated, which, both in France and England, 
till a late period, instead of being offered with manly inde- 
pendence, were submitted with the tone in which the veteran 
beggar acknowledges the donation of sixpence, — praying 
immortal blessings upon the Samaritan's head. 

In 1752, the king of Prussia invited him to reside in 
Berlin, with liberal appointments and a salary of five hundred 
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pounds a year ; which offer D'Alembert declined, though his 
income was but about seventy pounds. His determination 
was to keep his independence and freedom ; and his modera- 
tion was worthy of praise, though it should be stated that 
Frederic's promises to pay were at a considerable discount, 
particularly with those victims who had once tasted his boun- 
ty, and could not be hired to expose themselves to the same 
blessing again. He received, some years after, a more 
tempting proposal from Catharine of Russia, to undertake the 
education of her son, with a salary of four thousand pounds. 
The profligate old woman was willing to pay liberally for the 
instruction of her boy. But whether he foresaw the impedi- 
ments in the way of educating a young emperor without 
brains, where the teacher might be expected to do what na- 
ture had found beyond her, or whether he was too much at- 
tached to the social atmosphere of Paris to be willing, on 
any terms, to leave it, he wisely determined to be his own 
master ; that service, unlike the other, being one which he 
could renounce at will. 

His attachment to Mademoiselle de 1'Espinasse is a curious 
passage in his history. She was a young person of romantic 
character and brilliant talents, who lived with Madame du Def- 
fand, as a companion, with a salary of next to nothing a year, 
in consideration of which, she was to bear the intolerable 
temper of her patroness, and to read her to sleep in the 
morning ; for she rose when the sun set, and went to sleep 
when he rose, so that the two luminaries were seldom seen 
above the horizon together. The attendant found but one 
comfort in her life, which was to receive D'Alembert, and 
one or two other friends, before the old lady appeared in the 
eastern sky. Unhappily the patroness discovered the pro- 
ceeding, and falling into a passion with her morning star, dis- 
missed it from her heaven. The young lady's friends pro- 
cured her a residence and a small pension ; and D'Alembert 
having been taken dangerously sick, she nursed him with the 
greatest kindness and care. As they were thus thrown to- 
gether, he continued to reside with her through the twelve 
remaining years of her life. She, being susceptible in her 
disposition, was meantime sending her affections abroad ; she 
forced them, so it would seem, at the same time on Guibert, 
a French officer, and Mora, a young Spanish grandee. But 
though she bad thus two, if not three, strings to her bow, she 
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was put out of tune by the failure of one ; for on the death 
of Mora, she took his loss so much to heart, that she began 
to decline, and two years after she died. Now D'Alembert 
had gone regularly every morning to the post-office, to get her 
letters from the young Spaniard ; at her instigation, he had ob- 
tained from a celebrated French physician a medical opinion 
that the air of Paris was good for him, in order that his rela- 
tions might consent to his return to France, from which 
they had recalled him ; but after her decease, we find him 
bitterly complaining of his discovering that her affections were 
not his own, and asking, with some simplicity, what security 
he could have for believing that she had ever loved him. His 
uncertainty was a distress, no doubt ; but it resembled that of 
another unfortunate hypochondriac, who, waking one morning 
with a grievous colic, said that " it was just as like as not 
that he had had it all night," a reflection which added tenfold 
to the bitterness of his woe. 

Lord Brougham so much laments the desertion of D'Alem- 
bert from science, that he is not inclined to allow him much 
merit in his literary career. He says that he came to it 
without the right preparation, not rich in classical attain- 
ments, nor indeed in any kind of learning, unacquainted with 
the principles of criticism, and deficient also in correctness 
and simplicity of taste. But bis style was eminently simple ; 
and as the style is an expression of the character of the mind, 
it can hardly be that he was viciously defective in those re- 
spects, though he may have been misled by partiality or prej- 
udice in some of his literary opinions. But the great diffi- 
culty with him was his excessive admiration of Voltaire, a 
man so distinguished by his variety of talent that it was im- 
possible he should excel in all. It was bad enough in him 
to place Corneille and Racine far below the footstool of 
Voltaire ; but so far did he carry his reverence, that he ap- 
pears to have been more delighted with Voltaire's approba- 
tion of his mathematical works than that of seven men who 
were able to understand them. Such deference to such a 
genius was very apt to betray. 

In private life, D'Alembert appears to have been always 
amiable and everywhere welcome. He came into society 
with the unconscious freedom of a child, never oppressed by 
the weight of his reputation, not concerned what impression 
he made, but always speaking from the overflow of his mind 
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and the dictation of his heart. There never was a trace of 
reserve, suspicion, or pride about him ; sometimes he was 
gently satirical, but never bitter. He entered with all his 
heart into the enjoyment of the hour, and, like every such 
person, exerted a sunny influence round him, keeping all in 
good-humor with him and with themselves. But he had 
other recommendations of a higher order. As soon as his 
income rose above poverty, half of it was spent in acts of 
charity and kindness ; and in every way in his power he 
served those who needed or deserved his aid. To aristo- 
cratic influence he did not pay much regard, but merit was 
sure of his respect. Thus, the celebrated Laplace, when a 
young man, came to Paris, bringing letters to him from divers 
magnates in his native city. Finding that these were not at- 
tended to, the young student wrote him a letter on the prin- 
ciples of mechanics, which received immediate attention, and 
in the course of the week obtained for him a professorship 
in the military school. 

This great man died at the age of sixty-seven ; and after his 
death it was discovered that his sympathies on the subject of 
religion had taken the side of unbelievers. While he lived, 
he had avoided the subject, and never wrote any thing in refer- 
ence to it which could give offence or pain ; but in communi- 
cating with Frederic and Voltaire, their selfish and sneering 
natures appear to have overborne the moderation and kind- 
ness of his own. As for Frederic, it is some comfort to 
think that he was not a Christian, since Christianity cannot 
be made responsible for the stony hardness of his heart ; and 
even Voltaire, though there was much of a redeeming nature 
about him, was a sort of person whom Christianity might be 
well content to disown. But it is unfortunate that D'Alem- 
bert, with his kind heart and genial nature, should have mis- 
taken the Christianity of Christians for that of the gospel, 
and thus have rejected a religion which he was never fortu- 
nate enough to know. And yet, as Lord Brougham suggests, 
there is great excuse for those who formed their impressions 
of the religion of Jesus from what they saw in the church ; 
it was no wonder that their minds and hearts rose up against 
it ; but had they endeavoured to inform themselves on the 
subject, they would have seen that the sentence which the 
gospel pronounced against it was even severer than theirs. 

We need say no more of these portraits, which are paint- 
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ed with a bold and confident, but of course an able, hand. 
They are instructive and entertaining, and the sooner the 
rest follow, the more welcome they will be. Considering 
his Lordship's mathematical tastes and talent, it might have 
been well to have devoted himself exclusively to men of 
science ; yet few will be inclined to complain that his range 
was more extended. 



Art. III. — 1. La Divine Comedie avant Dante. Par 

M. Charles Labitte. [La Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Septembre, 1842.] Paris. 

2. Etudes sur les Sources Poetiques de la Divine Comedie. 

Par A. J. Ozanam. Paris : Lecoffre & C nie 1845. 

The object of these two interesting essays is to show the 
sources whence Dante drew his poetic inspiration. Such 
an undertaking would have excited general disapprobation 
some forty or fifty years ago, and the two learned persons 
whose works we have before us would have been accused 
of wishing to depreciate the genius of the great Florentine 
poet. No such feeling is now entertained ; literary criticism 
having made so much progress of late years, we are all con- 
vinced, that to subject the works of men of genius to such an 
analysis is not to diminish their glory, but rather to add to it, 
inasmuch as it shows their superiority to their predecessors. 
In the proper sense of the word, it is not given to man to 
create ; God alone possesses this power. The man of 
genius, like the architect who in executing the plan he has 
conceived makes use of the rough stone, may collect and ar- 
range those materials which he finds dispersed in the, world, 
but he can never give life to that which is not. His task is 
to put order in the place of disorder, to give light to that 
which was veiled in darkness. Thus it is with Dante. He 
found the materials which he used for the composition of his 
immortal poem, he collected them, and gave them the unity 
and' harmony which the man of genius alone can impart to 
his works. To require that he should lead us through the 
three regions of eternal life, without following any other light 
than that of his own genius, without having gathered any of 
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